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Undergraduate MFL Teacher- Training in 
Liberal Arts Colleges: A Survey 



F. Andr£ Paquette, Modern Language Association 



I N THE fall of 1963 the Modern Language As- 
sociation initiated a study of the preparation 
and certification of public school teachers of 
modem foreign languages. This study, sup- 
ported by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, will continue through September 1965. 
The two primary objectives for the study are 1) 
to bring information on current practices up to 
date, and 2) to determine how professional 
activity can best be focused in an effort to im- 
prove teacher preparation and certification. 

The initial phase to accomplish these objec- 
tives consists of three surveys: 

1. Undergraduate Teacher-Training in Lib- 
eral Arts Colleges, 

2. Undergraduate Teacher-Training in 
Schools and Colleges of Education, 

3. MFL Methods Courses in Undergraduate 
Teacher-Training Programs. 



quirements, practice teaching and future plans 
for teacher training. 

Responses to the survey were received from 
chairmen of 335 FL departments in 244 colleges 
in 47 states and the District of Columbia. The 
MLA wishes to express its gratitude to these 
chairmen without whose superb cooperation 
this study would have been impossible. 

Throughout this report the following abbrevi- 
ations are used: 



FL(s) s= Foreign Language(s) ; 

MFL(s) = Modern Foreign Language(s). 



This report summarizes the data received in 
response to the first survey, which was sent to 
foreign language department chairmen in 300 
liberal arts colleges. The colleges were selected 
on the basis of high MFL enrollments and geo- 
graphical distribution. The chairmen were 
asked to provide information about course re- 



Course Requirements 

Chairmen were asked to indicate how many 
semester hours of MFL study, beyond th^^ret- 
year course, are required of B.A. candidat'^^ 
majoring in a foreign language. The same ques- 
tion was asked about majors and minors intend- 
ing to teach the MFL. The responses to this 
question are summarized in Chart L 

The analysis of individual questionnaires re- 
veals that 263 departments (70%)' have equal 
semester hour requirements for majors intend- 



» All per cents in parentheses in this report are based on 
the 335 departments which responded. 
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MAJOR IN THE FL 





Number of 
Sem. Hours 


0-19 


20-24 


25-29 


30-34 


3'i-39 


Over 

39 


No 

Answer 


Total 


FL Major 


Number of 
Depts. 


12 


93 


40 


123 


40 


19 


8 


335 


% of Total 


3.58 


27.76 


11.94 


37.72 


11.94 


5.67 


2.40 


100% 


FL Major 
Intending 
to Teacb 


Number of 
Depts. 


13 


87 


32 


109 


36 


29 


29 


335 


% of Total 


3.88 


25.97 


9.55 


32.54 


10.75 


8.66 


8.66 


100% 



MINOR IN THE FL 





Number of 
Sem. Hours 


0-6 


7-12 


13^18 


19-24 


Over 

24 


Will Not 
Recom- 
mend 


No 

Answer 


Totul 


FL Minor 
Intending 
to Teacb 


Number of 
Depts. 


1 


22 


97 


83 


25 


97 


7 


335 


% of Total 


.299 


6.57 


29.00 


24.78 


7.46 


29.00 


2.90 


100% 



ing to teach as for majors not intending to teach. 
However, 29 departments require at least 6 
semester hours more of those intending to teach 
while 17 departments require at least 6 semes- 
ters hours more of those not intending to teach. 
One department indicated that all majors and 
minors must pass proficiency examinations 
rather than complete a specified number of 
semester hours of study. 

It should be emphasized that 97 departments 
indicated that they would not recommend a per- 
son who minors in a language to teach it. 

Chairmen were asked to indicate by title the 
courses required of students preparing to teach, 
i.e., courses in addition to those required of all 
FL majors. Chart II shows the number of de- 
partments which require specific courses within 
the major department and outside the major 
department. This chart also shows the number 
of courses outside the major department which 
are recommended to future teachers. Courses 
mentioned only once are not included in the 
chart. 

A few courses required within the major de- 



partment were mentioned once: Public Speak- 
ing, Phonology, Phonemics, Medieval Litera- 
ture, Romance Elective, and finally, ‘‘a project 
course, involving a long paper on a major figure 
or movement in French literature.” 

Proficiency Examinations 

Eighty per cent or 269 of the departments 
reported that they did not require proficiency 
tests in a language taken as a teaching major. 
Two departments did not provide information 
to the question. Sixty-four departments (20%) 
indicated their use of proficiency tests as fol- 
lows: ML A Proficiency Tests for Teachers and 
Advanced Students — 34, Graduate Record 
Exam — x6, MLA Proficiency Tests and Gradu- 
ate Record Exam — 1, MLA Cooperative Class- 
room Tests — 2. Six departments indicated that 
the name of the examination could not be 
divulged. 

Of the 34 institutions which use the MLA 
Proficiency Tests, 11 are located in Pennsyl- 
vania which now requires this test in its certifi- 
cation of MFL teachers. 
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Methods Courses 

Questions concerning methods courses sought 
to determine whether such courses were re- 
quired of prospective M JL teachers, and if so, 

Chart II 

Specific Courses for Teacher Training 



Number of FL Departments 



Courses 


Required 

in 

Major 

Depart- 

ment 


Required 

Outside 

Major 

Depart- 

ment 


Recom- 

mended 

Outside 

Major 

Depart- 

ment 


Advanced Composition 


30 






Advanced Conversation 


28 






Advanced Grammar 


3 






Diction 


2 






Philology 


7 






Phonetics 


28 


2 


8 


Moq^hology 


3 






Syntax 


2 






Linguistics 


19 


7 


29 


Additional Literature 








(Major FL) 


17 






Comparative Literature 




2 


8 


English Literature 




7 


37 


Culture and Civilization 


21 






Area Studies 






24 


History 




11 


32 


History of Europe 




6 


18 


History of Target Cul- 








ture 




20 


36 


Education Courses 




152 


35 


Philosophy 




6 


31 


Humanities 






42 


Study Abroad 


3 




2 



Chart III 

Teaching of Methods Courses 



Taught by 


No. of courses 
separate for 
each MFL 


No. of courses 
common to all 
MFL’s 


Total 


FL Staff 


56 


101 


157 


Ed. Staff 


1 


37 


38 


Both FL and 
Ed. Staff 


8 


28 


36 


Total 


65 


166 


231 



whether they were taught for each, or more than 
one, FL, and whether they were taught by 
members of the MFL staff, the Education staff, 
or jointly. The responses showed that 231 de- 
partments (69%) requi. a methodr course for 
teacher trainees, 95 (29%) do not. Only nine 
departments did not answer this part of the sur- 
vey. Chart III is a tabulation of the responses to 
the last two parts of the question. 

Moreover, departments were asked to list the 
names and addresses of the teachers in charge of 
the methods courses. Names and addresses of 
249 methods course teachers were supplied by 
the 231 departments.^ 

MFL Majors: Schools of Education 

Only 60 departments (18%) indicated that 
students can major in an MFL in the school of 
education while 255 (76%) indicated that stu- 
dents cannot. Only 20 chairmen (6%) did not 
answer this part of the survey. It should be 
noted that we did not ask specifically whether 
or not there is a school or department of educa- 
tion in the college. 

Practice- T caching 

Prospective teachers of 278 departments 
(83%) participate in practice-teaching pro- 

• The methods teachers whose names have been obtained 
from FL departments, and those whose names will be given 
by schools of education (in the second survey of this series) 
will be pr imar y sources of information for the third survey 
now planned. 



Chart IV 

Nature of Student-Teaching Programs 





No. of Depts. 


Activity 


Include 


Do Not 
Include 


a. Observation of High School Classes 


223 


50 


b. Observation and Assistance to High 
School Teacher 


228 


45 


c. Observation of High School Lab Pro- 
cedures 


190 


83 


d. Teaching under Supervision of High 
School Teacher 


252 


21 


e. Conducting Lab under Supervision 


115 


158 


f. Observation of Student Teacher by 
FL Staff 


150 


123 


g. Observation of Student Teacher by 
Ed. Staff 


184 


89 
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grams. Forty-nine departments (15%) have no 
practice-teaching program, and 8 departments 
(2%) did not respond to the question. 

Chart IV is a summary of the detailed infor- 
mation which we requested about the practice- 
teaching programs. Five chairmen did not sup- 
ply this information; therefore, Chart IV is for 
273 programs only. 

Analysis of the individual questionnaires re- 
veals that 68 departments had neither observa- 
tion nor conducting of language laboratories as 
specific features of the practice-teaching pro- 
gram. In 37 programs the s’, ident teacher is ob- 
served by no one on the college staff; in 52 pro- 
grams by the FL staff only, and in 86 by tne 
Education staff only. However, in 98 programs 
members of both the FL and Education staffs 
observe the student-teacher. 

Since some practice-teaching programs do not 
follow a set pattern, chairmen were asked to list 
important details not covered in the categoras 
which we had selected. In seven programs MFL 
majors are required to work as assistants in the 
college laboratory, and in most cases this was for 
at least one full semester. The MFL majors of 
11 departments do their practice teaching in 
the beginning language courses of the college, 
and the majors of two departments do it in be- 
ginning and intermediate college classes, in at 
least two cases the seniors are assigned to teach 



''extra beginning sections,” i.e., those for which 
regular staff are not available. The FLES ma* 
jors in 3 departments are not required to do 
practice teaching but may volunteer to do some 
teaching in nearby elementary schools. Only 
one department indicated that it has a Campus 
School in which FLES majors do required prac- 
tice teaching. 

One department reported that students 
"teach for an entire semester full time under the 
supervision of a cooperating teacher and a uni- 
versity supervisor. Student-teachers are con- 
sidered as regular staff members during this ap- 
prentice period and are paid a stipend of 
$1200.00.” Another stated that, "All members 
of the faculty of the university who teach 
courses which prospective teachers may take 
are members of the faculty of the School of 
Education.” One university reports that it is 
involved in a foundation-supported, apprentice 
program which "includes fifteen month intern- 
ship in any field (including MFL) comprising: 
first summer (on campus), academic year 
(salaried) on-the-job with half-load to three- 
fifths load and provision for daily supervision 
by resident teacher if needed, and monthly ob- 
servation by FL specialists on education staff, 
ending with second summer on campus.” 

Three institutions which have no school or 
department of education indicated here that 



Chart V 

FL Majors Graduated and Qualified for Certification 





1961 


1962 


1961-62: % 


1963 


1962-63: % 




No. 


No. 


of Increase 


No. 


of Increase 



A 



Depts. Reporting FL Graduates 


265 


275 


3.8 


287 


4.4 


Depts. Reporting FL Graduates 
Qualified for State Certificate 


178 


188 


5.6 


196 


4.3 



B 



FL Graduates 


2530 


3365 


33.0 


4197 


24.7 


FL Graduates Qualified for 
State Certificate 


1245 


1612 


11.2 


1991 


23.5 


Per cent of all FL Graduates 
Certified 


49.2 


47.9 
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47.4 


— 
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they had worked out an agreement with a near- 
by college to provide professional education 
courses and practice teaching. 

Number of MFL Graduates 

Chart V-A indicates the number of depart- 
ments which reported information about the 
number of MFL graduates in 1961, 1962, and 
1963. It also shows the number of departments 
which reported information on the number of 
MFL graduates who qualified for a state teach- 
ing certificate for the same years. Chart V-B 
indicates the number of students reported by 
these departments in each of the two categories. 

For all three years the number of depart- 
ments reporting information on MFL graduates 
certified is 68% of those reporting information 
on all MFL graduates. 

Teacher-Training: Plans for Change 

The chairman of 128 departments (38%) in- 
dicated that plans were under active considera- 
tion for changes in their teacher-training pro- 
gramsj 177 department chairmen (52%) have 
no immediate plans for change and 30 chairmen 
(10%) did not respond to this part of the ques- 
tionnaire. 

Seven types of change were being considered 
more than others. These changes and the num- 
ber of times they were named are as follows; 
a Hd i n g proficicncy tests for those intending to 
teach — 14, developing teacher-training pro- 
grams within the FL departments— 19, de- 
veloping teacher-training programs in coopera- 
tion with the school or college of education — 16, 
seeking a joint FL-education staff appointment 
to direct teacher training— 7, adding student- 
teaching supervised by the FL staff — 21, in- 
creasing the time allowed for professional prepa- 
ration — 6, and adding an MFL methods 
course — 30. A few departments were consider- 
ing a separate methods course for each MFL 
instead of the one course now common to two or 
more MFLs. Only one department indicated 
that it was dropping its MFL methods course in 
favor of a general secondary methods course. 

Here are some examples of what department 
chairmen said about future changes: 

1. The department is considering adopting 
the following modifications and additions to our 
present teacher- training program; 



A. MLA Tests administered in junior or 
senior year. 

B. Evaluation committee consisting of mem- 
bers of our department and School of 
Education to determine diagnostic and 
professional competency. 

2. I, as chairman, would like to see extensive 
changes made in this department’s practice. 
There is much inertia to be overcome in imple- 
menting any change. One of the changes that I 
should like to see is the introduction of a Mas- 
ter’s Degree Program designed specifically for 
secondary school teachers. Other changes under 
consideration are concerned with the introduc- 
tion of courses designed specifically to improve 
training of language teachers. Also under con- 
sideration is the employment as a regular mem- 
ber of this department of a person whose pri- 
mary professional interest is in the training of 
secondary foreign language teachers. Such per- 
sons are, however, hard to come by. 

3. A committee is at work to bring about an 
equal participation in training and supervising 
and evaluating interns between the School of 
Education and the College of Arts and Sciences. 

4. At present we are reorganizing our 
teacher-training program to qualify as a self- 
certifying unit under the New North Carolina 
plan to allow the colleges more responsibility for 
certification. 

5. Change and expand course offerings. In- 
crease emphasis on language skills. Add course 
in linguistics as applied to FL teaching. Bring 
methods course into this department. Observe 
teacher candidates in thdr practice teaching. 
Require MLA Teacher Qualifications Tests 
and/or senior departmental comprehensive 
examinations, locally produced. 

6. We plan to introduce a course in methods 
of teaching MFL’s in the near future. The 
course will be given by a member of the MFL 
department who is fluent in several languages 
and has had a very successful experience in 
teaching MFL at a private school. This teacher 
will also visit the student teachers during their 
practice teaching. Until now, we have done this 
on a voluntary basis and, therefore, not regu- 
larly. 

7. We are now running a small pilot project 
of four students with B.A. or equivalent who are 
presenting themselves for certification on basis 
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of proficiency however acquired .(i.e., ML A tests 
plus other professional tests in lieu of courses sat 
through). This pilot project has full cooperation 
of college, of education department and of Ro- 
mance Languages and also has the blessing of 
Texas Education Agency. 

We are presently administering MLA tests to 
all department seniors, whether certification 
candidates or not to determine quality of our 
students. We hope soon to make our recommen- 
dation to the certifying agency contingent on 
proficiency alone, and not on course sequences 
which automatically yield certification. 

8. We currently have the highest require- 
ments for a certificate in [the] region. Our enter- 
ing students reflect improvements in certifica- 
tion requirements begun two years ago. Despite, 
or perhaps because of, upgrading our require- 
ments, we have a heavy increase in teacher- 
training candidates, and there is a marked im- 
provement in the quality of our trainees. We 
have excellent relations with the College of Edu- 
cation, the members of which are just as inter- 
ested as we are in improving the quality of our 
teachers. They have backed us every time we 
have made a suggestion raising requirements in 
subject matter. 

The State Department of Education has set 
up a certification board in which language 
teachers have a majority vote to pass on the 
qualifications of foreign educated teachers (and 
teachers with certificates issued in other states, 
it now appears.) We are authorized to use the 
MLA examinations for this purpose. At its 
second meeting, the board authorized issuing 
certificates to four such teachers. We hope that 
this board and our active state Foreign Lan- 
guage Council will help eliminate the practice of 
hiring sub-standard language teachers. 



Cross-Item Analysis 

Although chairmen, in most cases, tried to 
report information summarized in Chart I in 
terms of semester hours, the questionnaire 
asked specifically how the institution computed 
course credits. Grouping the responses showed 
26 distinct ways of course or credit counting; 
some examples are units, courses, course units, 
half courses, credits (1 credit equals 15 semester 
hours), credits (29 required for B.A.), and the 
3-3 system (all courses simply count as one). 

Contrary to the notion sometimes prevalent, 
very few responses indicated that the language 
and' literature requirements for FL majors in- 
tending to teach differs significantly from that 
for other FL majors. 

Of the 64 departments which require a profi- 
ciency examination in a language taken as a 
teaching major, 62 require 24 or more semester 
hours of study beyond the beginning college 
course. In addition to the information reported 
above about proficiency tests, more information 
is now being requested about the uses made of 
these tests, i.e., what skills are tested, when the 
tests are administered, the relationship of pro- 
ficiency testing to the entire program, and 
whether or not cut-off scores are used. The 
study will include more colleges than those re- 
porting use of proficiency tests in this survey. 

A cross-item analysis of the information re- 
ported about methods courses with the informa- 
tion reported on observation and supervision of 
practice teaching by the college faculty is sum- 
marized in Chart VI below. It reflects a certain 
degree of coordination, or lack of it, between 
theory and practice. It should be remembered 
that student teachers in 252 programs out of the 
273 do teach under the supervision of the high 



Chart VI 



Methods Coxjrse — ^Practice-Teaching 



Methods Course Taught by 


Practice Teaching Supervised By 


FL 

Staff 


Education 

Staff 


FL and Educa- 
tion Staff 


Neither 


Total 


FL Staff 


41 


40 


49 


27 


157 


Education Staff 


1 


IS 


10 


12 


38 


FL and Education Staff 


4 


8 


17 


7 


36 


Total 


46 


63 


76 


46 


231 
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school teacher, and in a few cases the high 
school teacher is a member of the college fa- 
culty. 

Of the nine departments which did not 
answer the question on a required methods 
course for MFL majors intending to teach, six 
clearly do not have any commitment to teacher 
training, i.e., they reported no graduates quali- 
fied for the state teaching certificate, no prac- 
tice-teaching program, no program in the 
school of education, and no plans for change. 
The other three departments (which did not 
answer the question on the methods course) do 
have a practice-teaching program, did report 
graduates qualifying for the state certificate, 
but did not report information about a program 
in the school of education, and said they have 
no plans for changing their teacher-training 
programs. 

A course in methods of teaching MFLs is not 
required of prospective teachers in 95 depart- 
ments. Of this number, 22 clearly have no 
teacher-training commitment since they an- 
swered negatively about practice teaching, 
graduates qualified for state certificates, and 
plans for change in their programs. Three more 
departments which do not have practice teach- 
ing nor report graduates certified, do plan how- 
ever, to initiate teacher training. Seven depart- 
ments report information on the number of 
graduates certified but have no practice teach- 
ing, no plans for change in their programs, and 
also indicate that there is no separate major in 
the school of education. The other 63 depart- 
ments which have no methods course do have 
practice teaching; 24 have plans for change 
while 39 do not. 

In short, of these 95 departments, a reason- 
able conclusion is that 25 have no present com- 
mitment to teacher training but at least 3 of 
these plan to initiate programs; 7 departments 
have no teacher training commitment but their 
graduates are being certified; and 63 have a 
limited commitment to teacher training but 
only 24 are planning changes to expand it. 

By process of elimination, of the 49 depart- 
ments which have no practice teaching, 32 are 
accounted for in the cross-item analysis above. 
This means that 17 departments which do have 
a methods course, do not have practice teach- 
ing. 



Further Observations 

It is important in studying the information 
yielded from any survey to know how represen- 
tative it is of the total area being discussed. In 
the case of this survey, data in a report of the 
Research Division of the National Education 
Association entitled, “Teacher Supply and De- 
mand in Public Schools, 1964” are useful. The 
report indicates the number of potential teach- 
ers in each subject-matter area for the years 
1961, 1962, and 1963. The number of “poten- 
tial” teachers is based on enrollment of seniors 
by subject-matter field in colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the country. The NEA reports 
that the number of potential FL teachers was 
2,457 in 1961, 3,227 in 1962, and 4,272 in 1963. 
A comparison of these figures with the number 
of FL graduates qualified for state certificates 
as reported by the departments in this survey 
(Chart V), shows that these figures equal 50% 
of the number of potential teachers reported in 
every one of the three years. But not all depart- 
ments reported information on all FL graduates 
and only 68% of those who reported on all FL 
graduates reported on graduates qualifying for 
state certificates. It seems reasonable, there- 
fore, to consider the programs reported in this 
survey as a fair proportion of the programs 
which prepare FL teachers. The results of this 
survey together with the second survey now 
underway (Undergraduate Teacher-Training 
in Schools and Colleges of Education), should 
give an excellent indication of the current status 
of certain aspects of MFL teacher-training at 
the undergraduate level. 

Another previous survey lists the then cur- 
rent (1959) and anticipated semester hour re- 
quirements for being certified to teach an FL in 
the 50 states.^ If the results of Professor Bala- 
kian’s survey still obtain, the graduates of 65 of 
the programs reported in this survey could 
teach in all 50 states, those of 109 more pro- 
grams could teach in all but one state, those of 
32 more could teach in all but 5 states, those of 
87 more could teach in all but 7 states, and those 
of 13 departments could teach in only 19 states. 
This sounds impressive, but as Professor Bala- 

’ Anna Balakian, ^‘Certification Requirements for 
Modem Foreign Language Teachers in American Public 
Schools (1959-1960).” PMLA , May 1961. 
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kian clearly pointed out, “In general, the sig- 
nificant trend revealed in this survey is not an 
increase in the credit-hour requirements but the 
shift that is taking place in the responsibility 
for the accreditation of applicants from the 
State Certification Boards to the institutions of 
higher education occupied with their training.”^ 
Another caution is simply that certification re- 
quirements, even when stated in semester 
hours, are minimal, not optimal. 

The trend noted by Professor Balakian and 
the increasing tendency toward program ap- 
proval in teacher preparation and certification 
raises the question as to whether or not respon- 
sibility for training the MFL teacher in all the 
previously defined areas of competence is being 



exercised. The responses to this survey indicate 
that many liberal arts colleges are keenly aware 
of their responsibilities in some areas of teacher 
preparation. The responses also indicate that 
many FL departments have an excellent work- 
ing relationship with departments or schools of 
education. However, it appears that consider- 
ably more attention could be given to evaluat- 
ing individual FL majors, segments of teacher- 
training programs, and entire programs. Also it 
appears that there is room for improvement in 
the coordination and supervision of practice- 
teaching programs to enhance the professional 
quality of beginning teachers. 

* Ibid., p. 6. 
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